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An Instructional Program to Enable English Teachers to Improve Discussion Skills. 
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Descnpt^s -Curnbulum Guides, discussion (Teaching Technique). Cnghsh Instruction, 

Educate, ^Methods Courses, Methods Teachers, Questioning techniques, Self Evaluation, Stude 

♦Teacher Attitudes, Teacher Education, *Teacher Education Curriculum, Teacher Evaluation, Teacher Gu.dan . 

Teacher Interns, Teaching Methods . d.++^K. .^K 

This 6-week instructional program designed for University of Pitt burgh 
Enqlish-teacher interns emphasizes the development of attitudes and skills nece^sa y 
for student-oriented teaching. From six core principles of learning, a set of course 
objectives is derived, and five self-contained units designed to ac hfve » 
objectives are presented. The units attempt to guide teachers (D to id y 
explore their attitudes toward students and toward themselves as teachers, (d) to 
analyze two contrasting styles of teaching and to identify the effects of discussion 
and teacher questioning patterns upon the roles assumed by teachers and learners in 
each situation.(3) to increase the amount of student talk in classroom discussions, C4 
to increase the number of 'high-lever questions they ask while improving the clarity and 
precision of their question sequences, and (5) to evaluate their own teaching 
performances and to establish realistic future teaching goals for themselves. CLH 
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A. Context and Limitations 

It was the findings derived from the Pilot Study which generated 
the Instructional Program* Therefore, the resulting syllabus Is construc- 
ted within the framework of time, organization, and personnel limitations • 
of the original Pilot Study. The Instructional Program is designed for ■ 
a duration of six weeks, with three sixty-to-ninety-minute class meetings 
per week. The teachers enrolled are liberal arts graduates in English in . 
a fifth-year Master of Arts in Teaching Program. ‘‘Concurrently, these 
beginning English teachers -are also engaged in an- intensive six-week prac- 
tice teaching experience which provides them with a high school classroom 
in which to develop and practice skills studied in the Instructional Pro- 
gram. Finally, the revised course includes both formal coursework and 
individual instruction designed to complement and reinforce the experi- 
ences of the formal classroom. * 

It should be understood that though the Instructional Program was 
‘planned within the above framework, it can easily be .modified and adapted 
to fit any of several other organizational patterns: 

: : ; 1. ..as a longer full-semester or full-quarter .English methods 

.. course taken before the teacher has been in the classroom for 
. - practical teaching experience; 

• , . i 

2. • as a longer full-semester or full-quarter English methods 
course taken during the teacher f s practical teaching experi— 

- ence with the Instructor serving as either the sole supervisor 
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. (common, within an internship situation) or the assisting 
supervisor (common, within a student teaching situation where 
the cooperating public school teacher has primary responsi- 
bility and daily contact); 

3. as a longer full-semester or full-quarter English methods 

course taken during the teacher’s practical classroom experi- 
ence but without the possibility for concurrent supervision 
from the instructor of the course; or 

as a full-semester or full-quarter English methods course 
taken after the teacher has been in the classroom to teach. 

Time, student, instructor and experiential differences may require opera- 
tional modifications in the syllabus; the basic objectives and thrust of 
the syllabus, however, can remain constant regardless of the situation. 









B. Organization of the Syllabus 



Like the Pilot Study, the Instructional Program is organized . 
around learning principles from which objectives and procedures are 
derived. Techniques for evaluating achievement of those course objectives 
follow the procedures. The initial section of the syllabus focuses upon 
six core principles of learning and a set of course objectives which 
derive from each principle. Two principles are retained from the Pilot 
Study and four are added. The learning principles are general in nature | 

4 A 

■ « 

because they are intended to operate not only for the instructor in plan- j 

ning the learning for the teachers in the course, but also for the teachers : 

in planning the learning for their secondary classrooms. For example , the 
learning principle, which states that ’’Goal-setting by the learner is an 
important motivation .for learning” points to. the following two parallel ] 

* ; ' ’ 1 ' i 

objectives: , ‘ ' , *, * • i 
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1. The Instructional Program instructor will increase his flexi- 
bility. first in accepting and then in encouraging a variety of . 
goals designed by his teachers. He will experiment with meth- 
ods of checking himself againut any tendency to direct too 

forcefully toward his own preferred goals those teachers who 
/ 

are capable of establishing their own goals. 

2. These teachers in turn will increase opportunities for indi- 
vidualized student goal-setting and planning based upon the 
students’ needs and abilities. They will not require all 
students to engage in the same activities and meet the same 
requirements. 

♦ 

Throughout his teaching of the Instructional Program, the instructor 
should make clear what learning principles are operating so that the teach- 
ers may examine closely these principles and their application to the 
secondary classroom. 

The objectives ot the revised Instructional Program differ from 

« ' 

those usually established for English methods courses in their emphasis 
on exploration and development of attitudes and process skills rather than 
on a learning of content from which attitudes and process skills are 
assumed to develop. The objectives relate closely to one another. There- 
fore, their order of presentation does not indicate that objectives A and 
B, for example, must be reached before C. However, the order indicates 
that attainment of any one objective may result in greater likelihood of 
reaching subsequent objectives. Similarly, if the majority of objectives 
in Segment One are reached, there is greater probability of attaining the 
objectives in Segment Two because they are specific manifestations of 
attitudes developed in Segment One.. 
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The course procedures are divided into five segments which are 
self-contained' units . Although the order of these five segments is in- 



tended to be chronological,' as indicated above, an instructor might have 
reasons for varying the order. Purposely, the procedures are explicit 
enough that an instructor can follow them precisely and have the knowledge 
that another instructor .has tested the effectiveness of most of them. 



Thus the attainment of the objectives becomes less dependent upon chance 

^ \ - 

\ and more dependent upon previous experimental findings as reported in the 

*t i % ■ • . 

"'Pilot Study. 

Each of the five segments is divided into two parts: (1) those “ . 

procedures which are formal coursework activities for all teachers and 
(2) those procedures which are individualized activities. The investi- 
gator believes that this second part of the Instructional Program is 
essential to goal achievement, not simply supportive of goal achievement. 
Prom the series of recommended individualized activities , the instructor 
should select those wnich . are appropriate for each specific teacher in 
reaching the major course objectives. The activities recommended are not . 
inclusive so each instructor is encouraged to devise other more appropri- 

* 

ate ones for his particular teachers. Likewise, the instructor will 

’ probably not use all suggested activities with all teachers . Although 

4 . * 

the activities parallel segments chronologically, they may be used at any 
time during the formal coursework. Timing depends upon each teacher’s 
need and readiness. 

i * * 

* * 

Throughout the course description, the investigator’s concern is 

to present enough detail that the reader’s possible questions are antici- 
pated and discussed, but to avoid so much' detail that the writing is 
• confusing or monotonous. Finally it is hoped that the reader will not * 
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judge this course to.be too ‘ restricting for his use, but instead will ... 

t i » i « « . • « • • * * 

i t ^ 

proceed creatively and flexibly to modify the recommendations to fit his 
particular needs for his particular teacher trainees. ' 

a • * 

■ . •••••. C. -Syllabus of the Instructional Program " 

1. Principles of Learning and the Derived Objectives 

V 3 • 

’ Learning Principle I 

Learning is self-enhancing in process for the learner. Therefore, 
only when the learner perceives materials and activities as having an 
important relationship to his interests and values will he make behavioral ;*•* 

’ changes . The objectives for the Instructional Program derived from this 

Learning Principle" state that: * " 

* ' . *-• 

1 * t * 4 * * ’ 

■/ A. Teachers will demonstrate an increased concern for determining 

• ; their students* motivations, abilities, and needs, by more • 

frequent mention "of students* motivations, abilities, and •’ '• 

* 4 ** * * . * 

♦ 4 # . 

, . 4 1 „ < * 

*V • needs in lesson plans and in class and/or supervisory conver- 

/ - \\.y sat ions. Concurrently,- teachers will demonstrate a decreased 

■ i • . t * 4 t 

f # * 4 * . ! 

< •* — * - concern for their own interests and needs by less frequent 

‘ 4 **» * % % 

: * mention in- lesson plans and in . conversations of these interests ." 

• .. ; .and needs as the primary basis for planning and teaching. 

•*. / -‘ * : B.‘ “ 'Teachers will recognize the need to establish with students 

"• " * ..r. ;-- one-to-one relationships that vri.ll reveal student interests, 

1 ' i! 4 B » * 

9 m ' ,i 9 r , * 

•'■*"** / abilities,' and needs; teachers will therefore (1) plan individ- 

• * ' , * " ■■ * 

. ual conferences with students either in-class or outside-class: 

* k + 

*' • ‘ (2) give individualized tasks and assignments based on knowledge 

„ t * r * » 

. i * 

■ • of interests, needs, and abilities gained from these conferences 

* 

■ " with students; and (3) arrange opportunities for meeting, * 
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talking, and working with students in contexts other than 
academic ones’. 

C. Teachers will become better listeners in their classroom 

and will evidence (1) an increase in the number of questions 
initiated in relation or reaction to the ideas expressed by 
students; (2) an increase in the quantity and quality of 
direct evaluation made of the ideas expressed by students; 
and (3) an increase in the facial indications of class atten- 

* 4 • 

— . tion to student contributions. 

* « 

Learning Principle II 

That learning which is most meaningful requires communication 

among learners of alternative ideas from which they can make and test 

♦ » 

choices. Therefore, the learner should be an active participant who 
develops, expresses, and evaluates his ideas and who listens to and 
evaluates the ideas of others. The objectives for the Instructional 
Program derived from this Learning Principle state that: 

A. Teachers will increase their skills in observation of student 
• classroom discussion behaviors. 

B. Teachers will become increasingly student -oriented in their 

. • planning and teaching. They will plan classroom activities • 

that req uir e more student doing and talking and less teacher 
doing and talking . They will provide classroom atmospheres .. , 
which stimulate and allow students to develop their ideas 
\ . fully. And they will learn to use in their classrooms tech- 
niques which increase the amount of student talk, one of the 
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' most valid indicators of student participation in the learning 
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Learning Principle III 

Learning which develops thinking skills is more useful and meaning- 
• ful than learning which accumulates facts . Therefore , if the learner is 
to develop conscious skills of learning, he must be fully aware of the 
logic and sequence of the steps .which he. follows in that learning. The 
obj ectives -for -the Instructional Program derived from this Learning Prin- 
ciple state that: 

, " A. •, ‘Teachers will learn to distinguish between representations 

, f v * * / * * * * 

• . ’ of student fact-recall ' thinking and those of high-level 
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thinking. " : 

B. Teachers will recognize that their discriminating use of the 
fact-recall question and the high-level question controls both 

" ’ the quantity and quality of student thinking. They will then 

* V * 

• ! ’work to ask more high-level questions in classroom discussions . 

C. ’ ’ Teachers will participate in the complex process of formulating 

‘.' clear, appropriate questions’ and substituting them for ambigu- 

* * ' * 

• •* ► * 1 , 

; ous questions. . 

D. : .Teachers will determine that their reactions to student respon- 

ses Influence both students ’ attitudes toward learning and also 

their thinking experiences. They 'will, therefore, work to . 

5 * < 4 •% 

# * - 

improve their reacting techniques within class discussions. . .* 



* * Learning Principle IV ’ , • 

'* n *" mmmm * mmmrnm « • #* 

Repetition under conditions of reinforcement contributes greatly 
to a learner’s acquiring of desired skills and to his overlearning of ■ 
those skills sufficient to insure retention. The learner should therefore 

t • 

have ample opportunities '.to practice his skills in a variety of contexts. 
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The objectives for the Instructional Program derived from this Learning 
Principle state. that:. 

A. Teachers will be called upon frequently to distinguish be- 

« 

• tween fact-recall and high-level questions in a variety of 
' contexts— the Instructional Program itself, their own class- 
■ rooms, and the classrooms of other teachers. 

B. Teachers will be called upon frequently to write fact-recall 
and high-level questions for a variety of contexts— the Instruc 
tional Program itself, thejr own classrooms, and the classrooms 

'of other teachers. • 

C. Teachers will be called upon frequently to observe and test 
for their effects upon student behavior a large variety of 
teacher verbal reinforcements. 

Learning Principle V 

Goal-setting by the learner is an important motivation for learning 
evaluation is a continuous process which leads to goal-attainment and fur— 
j ther* goal-setting. The learner should therefore develop an ability to 
choose his own goals and evaluate his progress toward them. The objectives 
for the Instructional Program derived from this learning Principle state 

that: • 

A. Teachers will Identify their current patterns of questioning 

. . and reacting techniques and will then devise behavioral objecr 
tives for eliminating those patterns which are ineffective 
. and strengthening further those which work. 

B. Teachers will assume primary responsibility for planning, 

executing, and evaluating the general classroom operation of 

‘ . ' , • • •* • : 

their own classes. . '* • ,• , .. * 
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1. .They will commit themselves, to making changes in their 

A 4 . . * ... ' ’ , f> _ , 4 ... , 

•; teaching behaviors based upon evidence collected and 
■„’ : V reanalyzed’ during the Instructional Program. . Y ;1 Y 

. 2., They will increase their skills in securing student evalu- 5. ; 

, I *• ^ * . '\t * • " 

■ ■ *-/*'>•*' ^ ..% '■* y ?*■'■** 

ation of learning activity in their own classes and then 17- ; 

Y • - V ., set for themselves goals for their future teaching con- 
i , sistent with those student evaluations. 

; ; V' C 3 . j They will learn to use a supervisor not as the source of 

knowledge, but rather as a source of information aboutC^J: 
S • •>. Y ^-•vtheir • students * learning progress; as a result, they willy YYYy 

;JfV : y.:Y-* 4 A* •: •- V *> ask more and better questions during supervisory confer- 

Y?YYv:Y ences and will begin to structure the role for the super-. 

f hi visor that will be of most help to them. 
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^ ’ ■ ;yY 5 •\ : ”C Y Teachers will observe a variety of • teaching techniques' and 

L^:v?^;rr : >^'examine the skills needed for each. - Teachers will decide 
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•; V / : ; Y\' Learning Principle VI 

The most lasting and transferable learning provides practice 

problem-solving. The learner therefore will see his .experimentation withYY;YMri'| 

”VY ^ posing problem questions as an important first step in : probleni*-solving. : : ,: ; Y^^ 

■ ■ . -■ • , • ' ; - ’ ■ • . . . . ' / r.- •••.'" •• .■ /"A -iV. 

■X% ■. *■ •.'■■■ ■ , • •• •. •• ■ , • >:$ 

Y®^- ; '-v^The objectives for the ‘Instructional Program' derived, from this Learning ^ 

iciple state that.:, v . ; ?•■• ' -V './■ 'Y. Y'_ 

will ' recognize as valuable an*' experimentation wit^raYY^^Yr 1 
i ^YY^prbblemr-soi;^^ classroom teaching. They ; : - YY‘ % :;- 

initiate , ’• both in . the Instructional Program 

i- ‘ * i ’ .• - f. ■ ’ •’ ’ * v * . » * 



Y:Y;Y;Y^;:: Principle 
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■ y > classes , and in' conferences , about the methods and , learning 
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'/ 'f ' - outcomes, of problem-solving teaching, thus demonstrating the 

y ■'/■/,’. . . , ’. ' 

v . attitudes of inquiry and openness both of which are vital to 
learning the skills of inductive teaching. 

' B. •' Teachers ' will increase the number of problem questions that 
"“they pose for students and for themselves. 
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- y These six learning principles and their derived objectives are /••■ 
intended to develop teachers who can demonstrate a student-centered style ..- 

?*'* ‘ ! q ■ *» , ' , . 

• v of teaching : • • • • 

rV. ■ ■* y ' 1 • » " . .... 

1* This teacher sees the teaching-learning process as an impor- 
. :-i tant interaction between teacher and students. He has al- 

v : . - y/ ready observed and thought about students' attitudes toward 

school, English teachers, and the world around them; he sees ■ v: 
these attitudes as key ones to build upon in instructional / y 
: ’ y -/y/y planning. He possesses skills of observation, but he is not. 

" • . fully aware of the complexities of the observation process. 

sees his role as a multiple one which includes the organ- 



: izing and presenting of subj ect matter along wit hi other 
* 



are at i least i as . inportant as the factual knowledge they accu- 
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v '- ' .v,*. equally important roles. He voices willingness to experiment y-C 
with various teaching methods. * 

"■.^3,Vv He sees a need to plan for students' development of oral skills 1 ' ,. ..' 
, ;.'i'.;yyin addition to the usual learnings within the -content of liter- 

y v' !;v _ . - v - ■ ; 

. ature, composition, and grammar and usage. He envisions a 
% . broad English, curriculum which equips students with, the skills' . 

■ -they . need in' the real world outside the classroom.' He sees . 
that 'the thinking processes which students learn and practice / / . " 
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4. He plans to. Involve students actively in each lesson through 
. .’ a variety . of both physical and mental activities, for he 
, . believes that student Involvement increases the extent of 






. learning. 

5. He sees classroom climate as a function of the various atti- 

* , * • , . t .. : 

« •/ -tudes which students and teacher hold toward each other and 



:uv 



toward themselves. Therefore, he sees as important the 
fostering of one-to-one relationships among the students 

* 

“ \ 4 ‘ 

. themselves and between the teacher and student. He does not 



the 



want all control and decision-making to reside in the teacher, 
even tho ugh classroom order may sometimes suffer as a result. 

In contrast, the Instructional Program is intended to discourage •/**.■ 
development of teachers who can demonstrate only a teacher-centered 



style 
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of teaching : 

1,‘ •' This teacher sees the teaching-learning process mostly from . 

■* .* *» * - * , . ' ■ *■ 

V his point of view, from his adult world of values and inter- •• 

; : : ests. ; He is not yet in tune with the world of the student • v : 

• •and he does not evidence skill in eliciting information from. 

' .the students which will put him in touch with their world. 

7 2. •• ‘He sees his role primarily as that of organizing subject ; : ; . 

• matter and presenting it to students. He expects students to 
, //regard him as a competent relater of knowledge which is mainly . ' • 
v. ' 4 ; factual in nature and thus indisputable. . . • .. ” ; • 

‘ . 3. He sees subject matter; primarily as isolated topics of litera- 
ture, composition, and grammar and usage. He does not usually . 

7" have sound reasons for teaching, certain content other than its 

• existence in • the • curriculum and in required textbooks . ' ... V- 
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• / ’ ■ •_ • • 4.. He plans to. rely heavily on the lecture method because it is 

"/ ^ ;* ' .. t v * * , 

"A ■• ”• i‘.-. • an efficient means of presenting subject matter to students . •/ 

V •;■ - Of necessity, then, he himself will account for a large per- 

:• . [% centage of the oral discourse in the classroom. His recita- 

■ • ■ * ‘ . * ‘ ‘ * 

‘ ' . ^ V 

.••••• '• tion questions will seek recall of the subject matter knowledge 

• r . V‘ ' ' i • presented to students. 

. - \ ' ; * • 

... ,'5. '..‘ He sees. classroom management and maintenance qf discipline and 

control as his two primary goals. He expects students to 

respect him and his directions. 

■’ 'Within the procedures of the Instructional Program reference will be made, 

particularly in Segnent Two, to these two descriptions of teaching styles, 

0 

a student-centered style and a teacher-centered style. It is hoped that 
the instructor - will refer frequently during the Instructional Program 

: to the specific attitudes and skills described as he attempts to develop 

- ^ f 

teachers who become less teacher-centered and more student-centered. 




, 2. Five Segments of the Instructional . Program 



Segnent One: - Approximately One Class Meeting ■ • , ■ 

# * . < . . ’ . * - ... 

. Controlling Obj ective ■ 

Teachers will identify and explore the attitudes they hold toward students 
: and toward themselves as teachers.- Simultaneously, the instructor will ' 

<• -examine these same attitudes and determine which will inhibit or facili- 



tate the achievement of the course objectives.- 
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Procedures for G roup Classwork . .. . . ‘ 

i . 1 

, •;i,\ During the first-class teachers take the Simulation Exercise , construe- 

/ ,*•«<< , * 

V • ted specifically for this Instructional Program. They are required to ’ 
assume their' teacher, roles and to state reactions and possible solutions 
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to . a series of hypothetical school situations . Teachers take the 
exercise - in-class rather than out-of-class where the uncontrolled 



m j • n.H'l fW*W W.W J, 



conditions might ■ enable them to develop responses influenced by ideas 
solicited from others. The exercise appears below and is followed by 
a short instructional note . . • ' 

• - # I 4 ■ 

‘ . *. Simulation Exercise 






\ ...\ * k 

V’ *!.:/;■ 



Directions : Write your reactions to each question on these sheets . 

There are no right or wrong answers nor are there some 
answers which are better or worse than others/. 



1.‘ One: of your students in the third week of class raises his hand 
and- says for all’ to hear: ’’This class is always boring— why 

/;! .can't we do something besides discuss for a change?" 



a. Describe the thoughts that go through your mind at that moment. 

b. How could you 'respond to him at that moment? 

c. - List alternatives you would consider for future action. 



2. During a composition lesson, you lead a discussion and compare two 
* paragraphs. You have assigned an A- grade to one and a D- grade 
to the other, but neither the grades nor any evaluative comment 
.is on the two papers. The students compare them on the overhead 
'.projector for strengths and weaknesses. ‘You then ask them to 
assign a grade to each paragraph. The 20-minute discussion does 
not go as you have anticipated; in fact, the majority of the stu- 
dents assign a better grade' to the paragraph you have evaluated 
as che weaker one. What summary remarks and/or further directions 
would you probably give to the students? 



3. Five less-capable students in your Advanced Standing class come to 
you after school one night to complain about the amount of home- 
■ work which is assigned each night . What would you say to them? 



4.'- 



. A student talks with you after school' about the semester grade you 
have given him. He believes that he has earned a B instead of the 
C. What might you say to him? 



5 ., 



Your department chairman tells you after his first visit to your 
classroom that he does not generally approve of the small group 
organization you have used that day. He asks you to explain your 
reasons for. using small groups instead of the one large group. 
What are your reasons? 



6. Which of the following novels would you choose to teach as the 
first novel read this year by your eleventh graders? Assume that 
they ail possess the necessary reading level for each novel. List 
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